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self-betterment and mnkfi. The Western view of work is
largely influenced by Aristotle's insistence on the concept
of man as essentially a social animal, the positivist
ideal of the worship of humanity and the gospel of helping God
in the establishment of His kingdom on earth. This is precisely
the attitude for which Vedanta does not stand; the Vedantin
insists on God-realisation as the primary need of man and
is more for spiritualizing humanitarianism than secularizing
spiritual ideas. Humanity without human beings is an empty
abstraction and the prospect of social progress by the wither-
ing of the individual cuts at the very root of the idea of
Personality as an end in itself. Buddha rejects the knowledge
of Brahman and extols benevolence, but Buddhism has
enthroned Buddha as the saviour of men. The war has shaken
our optimistic faith in the growth of internationalism and the
advent of the millennium. The world is, as Swami Vivekananda
frequently observes, like a dog's curly tail which thwarts
every effort to straighten it* The wise men of the West now
realize the folly of deifying nationalism and the foundation of
society on the law of the jungle. But the brute is more in
man himself than in the jungle and, aslong as he is dominated
by raga and dvesa^ service to others is only a semblance of
love and is more harmful than honest individualism. The Gzta
is addressed to humanity in the person of Arjuna and not to
a soulless abstraction called humanity. Its gospel of work is
the self-effacement of ahankara and the attunement to the
redemptive will of Is'vara and not helping God in His fight
with evil. Service is the outer or dynamic side of spirituality
and spiritual realization may be viewed as the vertical ascent
to God and service to others as the horizontal side to attain
the same goal. The two go together as the interior and
exterior aspects of the same spiritual process and the specialist